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EDITORIALS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Next Meeting of the Association will be held at 
Messrs. Mudie’s Library, 30-34, New Oxford Street, W.C.1, 
on Wednesday, February 12th, at 3.30 p.m., when Miss E. 
Diamond, Ilford Public Libraries, will read a paper on “Francis 
Bacon and his influence on Classification.” The chair will 
be taken by Mr. A. R. Hanbury Bateman, Commercial Man- 
ager. 

The Junior Section will meet at 3 p.m., when Mr. A. W. 
McLellan, Tottenham Public Libraries, will read a paper on 
“The Holiday Enquiry Bureau: an extension of Library 
Service.” 

The Council trusts that this interesting afternoon meeting 
will attract an attendance equal to or greater than the highly 
successful experimental afternoon meeting last session. 

Mr. G. L. Burton (Midland Division) will read a paper on 
April 9th, at Hampstead, on The Public Library and the Aver- 
age Man. 

_ The Next Meeting of the Council will be held at the 
National Library for the Blind, on Wednesday, February 12th. 

Lambeth : West Norwood Branch Library.—This library, 

the third of the Lambeth system to be converted to the Open 


Access System during the past twelve months, was opened to 
the public on 16th December, 1929. 
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Structural alterations have been necessary at this, as at 
the other libraries; the space formerly used as a Lending 
Department has been fitted up as two separate Reading 
Rooms, whilst the old Reading Rooms have been knocked into 
one to accommodate the Lending Library. This change over 
was rendered necessary by the fact that a more spacious room 
had to be found for the latter purpose. 


__ The change has also involved extensive alterations to the 
lighting and heating systems and floors, and the re-decoration 
of almost all the interior. 


It will be noticed that the building is now partitioned off 
with screens fitted with clear glass, and that the staff enclos- 
ure being placed approximately in the centre of the building, 
the assistants have supervision over both the Lending Library 
and Newsrooms. The Lending Library is supplied with new 
fittings throughout and will house 20,000 volumes. A separate 
enclosure is provided as a Juvenile Library. 


In addition the stocks have been carefully revised, and 
obsolete books weeded out where necessary, and approxi- 
mately 3,500 new books have been added. 


The Brentford and Chiswick Urban District Council have 
resolved that for the future all Assistants in the Libraries and 
Museums Departments shall be awarded an honorarium of £10 
on obtaining four certificates of the Library Association and 
£25 on securing the full diploma. 








Metropolitan Borough of Poplar. 
APPOINTMENT OF LIBRARY ASSISTANT. 


Applications are invited from persons of not less than 22 years of 
age, for the appointment of Senior Library Assistant (Male). Can- 
didates must have had experience in Public Library Routine, 
Cataloguing and Dewey Classification, and possess at least three of 
the Certificates of the Library Association. Commencing (consoli- 
dated) salary £200 per annum, with annual increments of {10 to a 
maximum of £270. 

The successful candidate will be required to pass a medical 
examination and tocontribute to the Council’s Superannuation Fund. 

Applications must be made on a form to be obtained from the 
undersigned and returned together with copies of three recent testi- 
monials, in envelope endorsed ‘‘ Library Assistant,’’ not later than 
15th February, 1930. 

Canvassing directly or indirectly will be deemed a disqualification. 

H. E. DENNIS, 
Council Offices, 117, High Street, Town Clerk, 
POPLAR, E.14. 28th JANUARY, 1930. 
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THE HONORARY EDITORSHIP. 


The Council at its last meeting received with great regret 
(a regret which will doubtless be shared by all members of 
the Association) the resignation of Mr. F. Seymour Smith 
from the Honorary Editorship of the Association. Mr. Smith 
has reluctantly felt himself compelled to take this step in 
view of the present heavy demands upon his time and energies 
by reason of his many professional and private engagements. 
He has recently undertaken the Honorary Secretaryship of 
the newly-formed and very important Committee for the Lon- 
don Public Libraries Union Catalogue and finds that he can- 
not possibly carry out the Editorship of the Journal and his 
new work to the satisfaction of himself and the Committees 
concerned. The Council is fully convinced that the whole 
Association will join with it in giving expression to its very 
warm and grateful thanks to Mr. Smith for his three years 
of valuable service as Editor, during which period the journal 
has more than maintained the high standard set by Mr. 
Smith’s predecessors and attained a circulation higher than 
at any other period in the history of the Association. Praise 
of Mr. Smith’s devoted efforts is unnecessary. The journal 
as it is to-day is sufficient and eloquent testimony. The 
vacancy thus created will be filled according to Rule at the 
March meeting of the Association and meanwhile nominations 
— be sent to the Hon. Secretary not later than February 
10th. 


THE JANUARY MEETING. 


The meeting held at the Dockland Settlement, Canning Town, was 
auspicious on two counts, said Mr. W. Benson Thorne, F.L.A., in his 
introductory remarks. Firstly, it was the first public meeting to be 
addressed by Sir Reginald Kennedy Cox., J.P., Warden of the Settle- 
ment, since receiving his Knighthood, and secondly, it was the first 
meeting held jointly by the Association of Assistant Librarians and the 
London and Home Counties Branch as sections of the parent body, the 
Library Association. 

Sir Reginald Kennedy Cox addressed an audience of about 100 on 
“The Place of Books and Libraries in Social Work,” in which he con- 
fessed that he was the only amateur amongst a group of experts, and 
that he was dealing with his subject from the standpoint of the “man 
in the street,” the East-End manual worker. Sir Reginald was of 
opinion that on the whole libraries were the most dead of public institu- 
tions, a feeling strengthened during his visit to America. He also con- 
sidered that the ordinary person was overwhelmed by the sheer mass of 
books before him, and suggested that libraries should be smaller to 
create a feeling of confidence in the new reader. In fact, libraries should 
be more human, leading the borrower by degrees from the “low brow” 
to the “ high brow.” He concluded his very interesting talk by appealing 
for an ample provision in libraries of modern poetry and drama. 
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This was followed by a paper by Mr. Donald McDougall, F.L.A., on 
the same subject, but from the general aspect of social service. Mr. 
McDougall expressed his belief that in the decade which we are just 
entering, Public Libraries would take their proper place in the field 
of social service. 

Another paper was contributed by Mr. F. E. Sandry, who dealt with 
the part Public Libraries could play in the field of social surveys. Social 
work was covered by two groups of organisations, official and voluntary, 
who could and do co-operate to a large degree. 

After a short and brisk discussion, a very hearty vote was accorded 
to Sir Kennedy Cox for his address and his hospitality, and to Messrs. 
McDougall and Sandry for their papers. 

At the conclusion of the official proceedings, many of the audience 
remained for a tour of the Settlement, which was then in full swing. 
This short visit proved to be both interesting and instructive. e* 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


The Diploma of the Library Association has been awarded 
during 1929 to the following : 


Adams, Miss C. C., District Library, Glasgow. 

Adey, F. C., Reference Library, Manchester. 

Alexander, Miss M., Public Library, Norwich. 

Asadullah, K. M., Imperial Library, Calcutta. 

Baker, Miss M. G., Reference Library, Birmingham. 

Barry, D., Public Library, Dublin. 

Beasley, Miss L. A., Public Library, Coventry. 

Biggs, J. H. E., Public Library, Colne. 

Bradshaw, Miss E. M., Reference Library, Birmingham. 

Burnett, J. A., Public Library, Sunderland. 

Cant, Miss M., Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 

Butchart, R., Midlothian County Library, Edinburgh. 

Cooks, Miss K. M., Reference Library, Birmingham. 

Dow, A., Branch Library, Bolton. 

Felstead, Miss E. C., National Library of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

Glazier, G. E., County Library, Bedford. 

Hall, A. H., Guildhall Library, London. 

Hall, J. G., Public Library, Hull. 

Harvey, Miss H. M., National Library of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

Hinton, E. A., Literary and Philosophical Society, Newcastle. 

Hutchings, F. G. B., Central Library, Leeds. 

Jackson, C. M., Central Library, Birmingham. 

Pollard, Miss V. M., Public Library, Southport. 

Quinn, Miss M. S., University of London, South Kensington. 

Rae, D., Central Library, Lambeth. 

Rees, E. J., Public Library, Cardiff. 

Sargeant, H., Public Library, Coventry. 

Sexton, C., Central Library, Cardiff. 

*Smith, F. R. S., Guildhall Library, London. 

Stonebridge, A. di D., Public Library, St. Marylebone. 

Stuffins, H, J., Cheshire County Library, Chester. 

Thorne, Miss W. K., Library of the High Commissioner for 
India, London. 

Walford, A. J., Public Library, Stoke Newington. 
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Walker, J. E., Public Library, Hendon. 

*Warner, J., Public Library, Newport. 

Williams, Miss E. M., National Library of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
*Indicates Diploma with Honours. 


METHODS OF BOOK ILLUSTRATION : 
INTRODUCTORY.* 


By HERBERT WoopDBINE 
(Birmingham Reference Library). 


It is very necessary for me to begin this paper by asking 
for your forbearance. I persuaded my younger comrades in 
misfortune to undertake to speak to you this afternoon on 
methods of illustration. I can only say that I did so in ignor- 
ance, and that had I realised what we were attempting, wild 
horses would not have dragged me into it, and much less 
should I have been persuaded to get others to join me. 

In the first place there are processes with names such as 
Autochrome, Photochrome, Stannotype, Argentography, etc., 
of which I know nothing, and apart from such out-of-the-way 
processes, there is an overwhelming output of illustrations of 
all kinds extending over many generations. With all this, in 
blissful ignorance, had I pledged us to deal. 

Obviously we had material in plenty. But to begin with, 
we required not merely material but technical knowledge, and 
not merely technical knowledge, but a combination of tech- 
nical knowledge with historical. And alas, we had it not. 

Naturally we resorted to books. In these we found detail 
on the illustrators, but not always detail on what they illus- 
trated, and still less detail on the methods they used. For 
much of what we have to say we are indebted to works by 
— Hardie, Pollard, Singer & Strang, Burch, Crane & 

ewis. 

Our next problem was that many editions of illustrated 
books turned out to be undated. Someone once said, 
“Women and books should never be dated.” He—it must 
have been he—was obviously thinking of illustrated books. 
The result of this was a considerable amount of difficulty in 
tracking down the works required. 

On illustrations cataloguers are not very helpful. Of re- 
cent years, in Birmingham, we have made a catalogue entry 
for famous illustrators, but I am afraid we have waited for 
them to become famous first, and of course, we have made 
little attempt to do in this way what might have been done by 


* This paper and the following bapers were read at Birmingham, December 18th, 1929, 
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our predecessors. The result is that many important people 
till recently, had no catalogue entry as illustrators, and I 
suppose in other libraries the position is much the same. 

Lastly, why do so few printers and publishers name the 
processes by which works are illustrated? Apparently the 
French are not so careless as our own people in this respect. 

Well, I realised after spending a few hours looking into 
the subject (and why I did not do so before allowing our Sec- 
retary to persuade me into the business I do not know) that 
we were up against things. We could not attempt to deal with 
all forms of illustration, such a task would need a life-time. 
We could merely take the chief processes, give you a brief 
outline of how they were carried out, with a few remarks on 
the books on show and, as I began by saying, hope for your 
forbearance. For the selection of the books I am, in the main, 
responsible, and I realise that any expert will be able to tell 
me that I have omitted much that I should have included, and 
possibly also, what is worse, that I have included things that 
it would have been better to omit. I can only remind you of 
the saloon in the wild west with its notice above its one 
musical instrument, “ Please do not shoot the pianist he’s 
doing his best.” 

I do not propose to give you a definition of what an illus- 
tration is. I suppose illustration must have been one of the 
earliest ideas of man, and we can imagine our remote ancestor 
illustrating the size of the fish he nearly caught just as his 
modern descendant does to-day. Some primitive attempts at 
illustration discovered on a cave wall in Spain may be seen in 
a book on one of the tables. The originals of the illustrations 
were probably put on that wall more than 25,000 years ago. 

I think the ancient Egyptian is entitled to the credit of 
supplying us with the earliest illustrated works since, at times, 
he illustrated his papyrus rolls. You have probably seen a 
facsimile of one of these: “The Book of the Dead.” This 
work was buried with Egyptians who could afford it, with the 
idea that the prayers it contained would serve as a passport 
to the next world. The page at which the facsimile is open 
shows the deceased watching the weighing of his heart against 
righteousness. The next picture shows the god of the dead, 
and the next the estate the deceased has inherited in the 
Egyptian Paradise; and, I am bound to say, he seems to have 
come in to quite a good thing. I suppose the moral was “ Buy 
this book and see unto what you will attain.” 

The ancient Greeks and Romans illustrated some of their 
MSS. with paintings which were enclosed in a border, as were 
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also the illustrations of Byzantine times. Of this latter form 
you may see a chromo-lithographic facsimile in a volume of 
Silvestre’s Palaeographie. 

The medieval scribe frequently illustrated his MSS. with 
little border scenes and with small pictures of contemporary 
life worked into initial letters. You may see the little portrait 
of Chaucer in the margin of the facsimile of the Ellesmere 
Chaucer, and if you turn over you will find little pictures of 
others of the Canterbury pilgrims. You may be interested 
in comparing this work with the wood engraving of Morris’s 
Kelmscott Chaucer. 

There are also some collotype facsimile pages of the 
famous Louttrell Psalter recently acquired by the British 
Museum, and others may be found in one of the finest chromo- 
lithographic works ever produced, Humphreys’ Illuminated 
Books of the Middle Ages. 

Printing of illustrations preceded, in Europe, printing with 
movable type and you have a facsimile of one of the earliest 
known European woodcuts in the St. Christopher print of 
1423 (John Rylands Library). There is also a photolitho- 
graphic facsimile of one of the old block books, in which pic- 
ture and text were cut out on a block of wood to be printed 
from as a whole. When printing from movable type came in, 
and illustrations were wanted, our old printers were not won- 
derfully troubled as to how far their pictures fitted the sub- 
ject, as the illustrations in the Nuremburg Chronicle show. 
Again, many cuts passed from printer to printer till too worn 
to be of further use. Some of the cuts used in the 16th cen- 
tury to illustrate books printed in this country are known to 
have been used at an earlier date, by printers in France. 

It is at this point that it becomes necessary for me to 
remind you that, though there are many methods of printing 
illustrations, they are all modifications of three principal pro- 
cesses, which are :— 


1. Relief —In this process you take the block from which 
you intend to print and draw, or otherwise transfer, your pic- 
ture to its surface. You then hollow out, cut, or etch away all 
those parts which you do not intend to print, ink the block 
and press a sheet of paper down on it, when the ink is picked 
up by the paper from what surface was left. An example of 
this is printing from wood or zinc block. Remember it is the 
surface that gets inked not the hollows, and it is the surface 
that is printed from. Relief printing of pictures can be carried 
out along with printing from type, which is important where 
the cost of the work is a factor. 
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2. Intaglio—For this method, you make your picture by 
scratching or etching more or less deep lines on hollows in a 
plate of copper or some other metal. These hollows are then 
filled with ink, the surface of the plate being wiped compara- 
tively clean. A sheet of paper is put on the plate, blanketing 
over this, and the whole run under the roller of a press. This 
forces the paper into the hollows on the plate and from these 
it picks up the ink, i.e., the picture is made by the ink from 
the hollows, not the surface. Normally intaglio printing cannot 
be carried on at the same time as printing from type. You 
have to print illustrations and text as separate items, which 
means increased expense. Examples of intaglio processes are 
etching, copper plate engraving, etc. 

In recent processes type is being dealt with as if it were 
part of a picture, photographed with that picture, etched into 
the intaglio plate, and picture and text printed together. 

p The third process is what is known as planographic, 
i.e., the printing is done from a flat surface. The process de- 
pends on a mutual antipathy, usually the mutual antipathy 
between grease and water. The picture to be printed is put 
down on a sheet of zinc or aluminium, or a lithographic stone 
in such fashion as to be there in a greasy form. A wet roller 
is then run over it. Where there is grease the water will not 
take, but everywhere else it will. Now if an inked roller is 
run over, the wet surface takes no ink, but the greasy surface 
does because the ink itself contains a considerable amount 
of grease. Ifa sheet of paper is placed on the picture and run 
under the press it picks up the ink, i.e., the picture is printed 
on it, and you can continue damping, inking and printing. The 
various lithographic processes are examples of this method 
and so is pantone, but in this process the mutual antipathy is 
that between greasy ink and mercury. 

To return now to our brief survey. Engraving on metal 
followed on the heels of wood engraving. On this subject 
you should have had a paper from Miss Walker, but her un- 
fortunate illness has deprived you of it, so to some small ex- 
tent I have amplified my paper here. With the introduction 
of engraving you have the intaglio method in operation. It 
is generally supposed that it started among the armourers. 
For example, an armourer, chasing a fine pattern, and wanting 
a proof of his work, would rub some black substance into the 
lines, press a sheet of paper on them, and so get a proof in 
reverse of what he was doing. When money was to be made 
by the sale of woodcut pictures it was certain that before long 
someone would engrave a picture on metal and take pulls from 
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it, and before 1500 we have our first book illustrated this way 
—Bettini’s Holy Mount of God. As a result of the decline in 
press work and paper, engraving steadily gained on woodcuts, 
and by 1600 had even assumed pride of place, and so we get 
the fine engraved title pages and portraits of which you may 
see some photogravure facsimiles in Colvin’s Early Engravers 
and Engraving in England. 

It is a curious fact that, with the exception of Holbein, 
no great artist of the earlier period seems to have devoted 
himself to any extent to book illustration. Perhaps the dan- 
ger of having his efforts transmuted by the engraver into 
something wonderful and strange deterred him. 

About 1650 mezzotint became known as a process, and 
Prince Rupert mezzotinted a head for Evelyn’s Sculptura. 

The 18th century was the great period of engraving in 
this country and France, and many illustrations were hand 
coloured. Various attempts at printing in colour were also 
made by Teyler, Le Blon, Jackson, etc. 

In the later 18th and earlier 19th centuries aquatint was 
a favourite method of illustration. There are some splendid 
examples of this on show, and the Reference Library has so 
many that my difficulty was selection. The one important 
work it unfortunately does not possess is the great edition of 
Audubon’s Birds of America, which is recognised as the finest 
work produced by the process, but which also sells now for 
some £1,300. 

Stipple was an interesting 18th century method of illus- 
tration, the picture being produced by dots made in the metal 
with a needle point or with a toothed wheel. Stipple, aqua- 
tint, mezzotint, and engraving were not infrequently used on 
the same plate, as you have probably noticed. 

About the end of the 18th century Senefelder discovered 
the lithographic process, which was followed by chromolitho- 
graphy and later by the photolithographic processes. Limits 
to my muscular energy deterred me from bringing more of 
the numerous folios we have illustrated by lithography and 
chromolithography. I could have filled up all the space Dr. 
Bonser has so kindly put at our disposal with books illustrated 
by these two processes alone, such is the wealth of the Refer- 
ence Library Collection. And here I do not know of one of 
the really important books we do not possess. 

An interesting period in steel engraving was that between 
1830 and 1850, when many of the Keepsakes and other annuals 
so popular then as presents were produced. There are two 
specimens on view in their watered silk bindings. 
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The period 1850—1870 saw a great revival in the art of 
wood engraving, perhaps as a result of the earlier work of 
Bewick, of which you will have noticed an example. In col- 
our work you have work by Baxter—who, however, illustrated 
very few books—Edmund Evans, who produced the blocks 
for Kate Greenaway’s books, and Lydon, who was a pupil of 
Fawcett. In uncoloured work there is a volume of Millais’s 
illustrations. I would remind you that artist and engraver 
were not usually one and the same person, in fact there was 
often much strife between them, the artist complaining, fre- 
quently with justice, that his work was ruined by the engraver. 
We get D. G. Rossetti, as artist, writing to his engravers : 
“O woodman spare that block 
O gash not anyhow. 
It took me ten days by the clock 

I’d fain protect it now. 

Chorus: Wild laughter from Dalziel’s workshop.” 

The brothers Dalziel being perhaps the most famous firm of 
wood engravers of the period. 

Photographic processes were the next discovery and were 
applied to wood engraving, to lithography, to zincos. Event- 
ually we have the half-tone process followed by photogravure, 
by collotype, the finest of all processes for facsimile repro- 
ductions, and by three or more colour processes in all these 
forms. With all the new photographic processes the old 
methods continue to be used. You have an Eragny Press 
book with its lovely little colour woodcut and the beautiful 
copperplate illustrations of the Nonesuch Press Walton, which 
you may consider side by side with the photographic illustra- 
tions in the Process Year Books. A harking back to the best 
of the old and forward to an even better new. 


NOTES ON BOOKS AND AUTHORS 
X. 
KATHERINE MANSFIELD. 


By EvrHet GERARD 
(Deputy Librarian, Worthing). 

A cynic once said that England never appreciated her 
geniuses until they were dead. If this statement is true, it 
was never more so than in the case of Katherine Mansfield, 
whose work was passed over again and again during her life- 
time by adjudicators whose aim it was, ostensibly, to encour- 
age the best imaginative work from the pens of younger 
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English writers. Here and there a discerning critic recognised 
the promise and quality of her work, as did the critic of The 
Times, who acclaimed her short stories as being “not only 
perfect in themselves, but perfect in their genre,” but for the 
main part her work remained, up to the time of her death, 
familiar only to a small percentage of the reading public. It 
may be that the medium she chose for the expression of the 
bulk of her work had something to do with this feeling, for 
it is a curious fact that the short story is not a popular form 
of literary art in England. And yet how exquisite a piece of 
work a short story can be from the pen of a master of the art 
of that form of writing; and no one knew better than did 
Katherine Mansfield how to exercise the craftsmanship which 
produced the most delicate and exquisite results. 

Born of New Zealand parentage in Wellington in 1888, 
the greater part of her childhood was spent in the small town- 
ship of Karori, and impressions gained during those early 
years colour much of her subsequent writings. At the age of 
thirteen she came to England to be educated at Queen’s Col- 
lege, Harley Street, where she remained for five years. Dur- 
ing these years her great interest, apart from literature was 
music, and when she returned to New Zealand in 1904, it was 
with the idea of taking up a musical career. This, however, 
was abandoned, and in 1906 she persuaded her parents to allow 
her to return to London, and for the next three or four years 
most of her time was spent in the somewhat precarious ex- 
perience of taking minor parts in travelling opera companies, 
and submitting—mostly in vain—manuscripts to editors. In 
1909 the quality of her work was first recognised by the 
Editor of the New Age, and from then on to 1911 she was a 
fairly frequent contributor to that paper. In 1911 she met 
John Middleton Murry who, then an Oxford undergraduate, 
was editing a college magazine called Rhythm, for this maga- 
zine Katherine Mansfield began to write stories, and in it 
appeared her “ Woman at the Store,” which caused something 
of a mild sensation and first drew attention to her name. This 
story is so stark and realistic, as to be redeemed only from 
sordidness by the sheer artistry of its treatment. She con- 
tinued to write for Rhythm until as the Blue Review it died in 
1913, in which year she married its former editor. From time 
to time her work appeared in the English Review up to 1919, 
when her husband became Editor of the Athenaeum; from then 
onwards, she contributed a story monthly to that paper, as 
well as becoming responsible for its fiction reviews. In 1920 
publishers, who were beginning to discern in her writing 
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qualities of perfection, began to ask for her work, and in that 
year, the first collection of her stories appeared under the 
title of Bliss. 

But the sands of her life were running low, since 1917 het 
life had been a daily fight against illness, which necessitated 
her living a great deal abroad—and, to one of her tempera- 
ment—in the uncongenial surroundings of hotels and furnished 
houses. In 1922 she went into a retreat at Fontainebleau, 
where she died in January, 1923, leaving behind her not only 
literary evidences amounting almost to genius, but memories 
of a character of exceptional beauty. 

Her work is somewhat difficult to criticise on account of 
its delicacy, her effects being gained solely by the purity and 
artistry of style. She rarely used dramatic situation or plot 
in her stories, but for the most part relied upon incidents 
which happen in the lives of ordinary everyday people—a 
Bank Holiday crowd—a Garden Party—a crowded train—a 
tired shopgirl’s reverie—a bereaved charwoman’s sorrow. 
These things she portrayed with such sincerity and delicacy 
of touch as to produce, what might be termed literary minia- 
tures; and so true are these portraits in every detail as to 
convey, often, more than does many a full length canvas. 
Even her longer stories—such as Something childish, and At 
the Bay are quite devoid of plot; the latter particularly so, is 
but a series of incidents, of a day, in the lives of a summer 
colony on a New Zealand beach, but so perfect is every in- 
cident, both in atmosphere and detail that one feels one knows 
the motives and feelings of the characters in it, better than 
ene knows some characters after wading through a trilogy. 
Take away its New Zealand setting, replace it by an English 
one and the characters would still remain as true as ever, the 
story as perfect. In the matter of characterisation some of 
her best work is found in her studies of elderly women—her 
Life of Ma Parker for example is a perfect study of the grief 
of the aged; her Miss Brill of the loneliness of the elderly 
spinster ; while again and again in her stories one meets with 
the most delightful old grandmothers, full of understanding 
and sympathy. In view of an entry in her Journal in which 
she writes—* The only adorable thing I can imagine is for my 
Grandmother to put me to bed and bring me a bowl of hot 
bread and milk, and, standing with her hands folded, the left 
thumb over the right, say in her adorable voice: “ ‘There, 
darling, isn’t that nice?” Oh, what a miracle of happiness 
that would be. To wake later to find her turning down the 
bedclothes to see if my feet were cold, and wrapping them up 
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in a little pink singlet, softer than cat’s fur,” one is inclined to 
wonder whether she herself did not possess kinship with such 
a forbear. Again too, she possessed a wonderfully sympath- 
etic understanding of the mind of the child, which she por- 
trayed in all its tender sensitiveness, but devoid of sentiment- 
ality, in the characters of Kezia, Fenella, etc. 

But it is in the intimate record of her Journal and of her 
Letters however, that one comes nearest to the heart of Kath- 
erine Mansfield. It is in these poignant records of the last 
few years of her life, throbbing as they do with appreciations 
of beauty, quiet humour, and occasional gentle irony, yet 
underlying all, such sensitive yearnings and longings towards 
perfection of mind and soul, that one realises afresh how great 
was the faith that was within her, and how high the ideal of 
perfection to which she set her attainment. 


CRITICISM OF EXAMINATION PAPERS IN LIBRARY 
ROUTINE. 


Candidates at the December Examinations in Library 
Routine were confronted by two very fair papers set by 
Messrs. Nowell and Sharp. No essays were asked of the en- 
trants and those who had conscientiously followed a course 
of study should have experienced little difficulty. As is usual 
with the papers for this subject the various topics were very 
well balanced, and county library work received its proper 
attention. Students engaged in urban libraries will, I think, 
find a visit to a county library headquarters, followed by an 
explanation of great value, because much of the work is diffi- 
cult to appreciate from a text book. Peculiar difficulties 
present themselves which are not at first patent to town 
library workers. The compulsory questions dealt with co- 
operation with the B.B.C., home binderies, intermediate librar- 
ies, and open access charging. The latter is a very hackneyed 
matter and is of little importance while needing a great deal 
of writing to provide an adequate explanation. Co-operation 
with the B.B.C. has appeared so frequently lately in the pro- 
fessional press that it is surprising that candidates were pre- 
sented with this gift horse. The important subject of regional 
libraries was totally ignored. I was sorry to see that a list 
of proof corrections was demanded. Few of the people enter- 
ing for Library Routine have done much proof correcting and 
only those who have memorised a list of them can do much 
with such a question. The average assistant can obtain in 
ten minutes all the proof correction marks he requires. Other 
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questions dealt with the following topics (1) Accommodation 
and facilities for research students (2) Specialisation by large 
libraries in some particular subject and the advantage of this 
course to the library service of the country (3) Qualities of a 
children’s librarian, and (4) Charging systems of county 
libraries. These, together with the compulsory questions, 
were the only points of difficulty, the remainder dealing with 
ordinary matters of library practice. The subject of special- 
isation by individual libraries should have provided students 
with an opportunity of shewing their knowledge of the co- 
cperative developments now taking place in this country 
through the Central Library for Students. This matter is 
receiving attention in most courses of study. Apart from the 
question on home binderies no questions were asked dealing 
with binding, and students were spared anything necessitating 
a plan or a time sheet. 


The paper calls for a considerable library experience, and 
it is unfortunate that entrants generally take this examination 
first instead of following the order set in the Library Associa- 
tion Syllabus. 

F. A. RIcHARDs. 


OUR LIBRARY 


The Year's work in Librarianship. Volume 1, 1928. Edited for the 
Library Assoctation by Arundell Esdatle, 1929. 7/6 (5/- to members 
of the Library Association). 8vo. Paper. 


This publication is a new departure of the Library Asso- 
ciation and endeavours to provide “a summary criticism of 
the various fields of librarianship and of the progress made 
during the year as expressed in books and articles.” This 
naturally limits the scope of the work, and in some of the 
chapters we find that the authors have wisely overstepped 
this restriction. As originally intended the work would be- 
come an annual bibliography of librarianship, and it would 
have greater value if the authors made a plain statement of 
the progress made in their respective spheres without con- 
finement to previous literature. Sixteen chapters are divided 
amongst fifteen authors who are undoubtedly specialists, and 
the result is an international summary of the work of the 
year. The first four chapters are given to Paleography and 
Archives and Bibliography, and two curious omissions here 
are the absence of mention of the Catalogue of the Gloucester- 
shire Collection at the Gloucester Public Library, by Roland 
Austin, so admirably produced and printed with the assistance 
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of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, and Chubb’s “ De- 
scriptive List of the printed maps of Norfolk, 1574-1916, with 
a list of Norwich plans by G. A. Stephen.” No mention ap- 
pears in these chapters of J. G. O’Leary’s “ English literary 
history and bibliography.” Chapters follow on University and 
College Libraries, Scientific and Special Libraries (by Dr. S.C. 
Bradford), and are very valuable. The remaining chapters deal 
with public library activities, professional associations (a plain 
statement by C. R. Sanderson, omitting any reference to the 
A.A.L.), Professional education (by E. A. Baker, without any 
mention of the A.A.L. classes), and libraries for the young, 
for seamen, and for the blind. The chapter by J. L. Wheeler, 
of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, on Library Build- 
ing, is particularly full and interesting, and includes eight 
pages of illustrations of American libraries. 

From a study of the book several facts emerge. One is 
that the movement towards complete co-operation of library 
services is gathering impetus. Others are that the tendency 
for readers to seek the advice of library workers upon the 
choice of reading matter is growing, and that some alterations 
are necessary in the provision made for children. J. D. Stewart 
in his chapter on Library Practice states that the problem of 
assisting readers to make the best use of books has been 
solved in some places by the appointment of special “readers’ 
advisers.” The author follows with the remark that it is 
obvious that a special appointment should produce better 
results than casual assistance by any member of the staff who 
happens to be at liberty. This is debateable, because all senior 
members of a staff should be competent to render assistance 
of this nature. Miss Rees advances the theory that, as now- 
adays library work with the children means a separate de- 
partment, with the children’s librarian often confined to the 
charging desk instead of being amongst the children in the 
room, the circulation departments might be combined and the 
books issued and returned at one desk—thus liberating the 
children’s librarian for work with the children. The children’s 
books would be clearly defined, but transition from one de- 
partment to another would be much simplified. It is apparent 
that a great deal of formality and routine will in time go out 
of library work and be substituted by much closer relations 
between readers and staff. 

Some of the articles referred to are not of much conse- 
quence, and the value of the book would be enhanced by the 
deletion of references to unimportant matters. The division 
of the book among so many authors has resulted in one or two 
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cases of overlapping, but these are not serious. In the next 
volume the authors’ names might be printed on the contents 
pages. 

We hope the publication will command a large sale, both 
in England and abroad, for it is of undoubted value to every 
librarian and student, ‘and eminently deserves to be widely 
read and consulted. F. A. RicHarps. 


Government of Northern Ireland. Report of the Departmental Committee on Libraries 
in Northern Ireland. Belfast and London: H.M.S.O. (1|-) 

The Departmental Committee was appointed in June, 1928, to 

“inquire into the library provision in Northern Ireland and its adequacy, 
particularly for the securing and preservation of works of the higher 
branches of learning and historical research; to consider the means of 
extending or improving library facilities, whether by the establishment 
of a State Library, co-ordination of existing public and other libraries, 
or otherwise; and to make recommendations.” 

In the general survey with which the report opens, the Committee 
are “forced to the conclusion that library provision in Northern Ireland 
is not adequate ”; that it is “scanty and unevenly distributed”; and the 
Committee’s review of the existing conditions assuredly justified the 
statement. The Committee proceed to compare the respective advan- 
tages of making grants to the existing libraries and instituting a State 
Library, and recommend that a State Library for Northern Ireland be 
established. On the heels of this recommendation comes another which, 
in view of the forthcoming Union Catalogue, will be of special interest 
to London librarians; “In order that economy be effected . . . and in 
directing the policy in the purchase of books towards making good the 
omissions of [other] libraries . . . a General Catalogue of the books 
in Libraries in Northern Ireland should be compiled and maintained.” 

The Committee then make some important and salutary recommend- 
ations regarding the proposed State Library and its management. Special 
emphasis is laid upon the necessity of securing a comprehensively 
equipped librarian; and, what is equally important, of remunerating him 
appropriately. The minimum salary considered fitting by the Committee 
is £600, rising by £25 per annum to £800 per annum, plus bonus. The sum 
does not take our breath away. Another highly "significant proposal is 
that the librarian and his staff should become established Civil Servants, 
and that their appointment, promotion, etc., should be according to the 
conditions applying to the officers of the Civil Service. In connection 
with the building itself, there is a recommendation that we should like to 
emphasise: “It is, above all, necessary that the premises should not, by 
their appearance or inconvenience, be such as to bring the young library 
into contempt.” [Our italics]. 

The State Library, it is proposed, should be situated in Belfast, and 
it should operate as a central reservoir to which all the libraries of 
Northern Ireland have access; as a clearing house of information; and 
as an intermediary between other libraries; in short it will represent 
Ireland’s equivalent of our own Central Library for Students. It is 
further mooted that such a State Library, in addition to co-operating 
with its own regional units, might further co-operate, in a broader way, 
with the libraries in Great Britain and the Irish Free State. 

The rest of the report is principally an outline of library legislation 
as applying to Ireland; a history of the Irish library movement; and a 
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review of the available library systems, with comparative stock and popu- 
lation figures (and, incidentally, an instance of a librarian in a Carnegie 
library receiving the sum of £25 per annum.) 


Even from this necessarily ragged summary, the breadth and far- 
sightedness of the Committee’s recommendations will be obvious. The 
whole report is refreshingly ruthless, lucid and practicable; and we now 
look forward to seeing its excellent proposals translated into equally 
excellent achievements. 


POEMS FROM A PRIVATE ANTHOLOGY 
XI. 
WOMAN’S INCONSTANCY. 


I loved thee once. I’ll love no more, 
Thine be the grief as is the blame; 
Thou art not what thou wast before, 
What reason I should be the same? 
He that can love unloved again 
Hath better store of love than brain: 
God send me love my debts to pay, 
While unthrifts fool their love away. 
Nothing could have my love o’erthrown 
If thou hadst still continued mine; 
Yea, if thou hadst remained my own, 
I might perchance have yet been thine. 
But thou thy freedom did recall, 
That it thou might elsewhere enthral; 
And then how could I but disdain 
A captive’s captive to remain? 
When new desires had conquered thee 
And changed the object of thy will, 
It had been lethargy in me, 
Not constancy, to love thee still. 
Yea, it had been a sin to go 
And prostitute affection so, 
Since we are taught no prayers to say 
To such as must to others pray. 
Yet do thou glory in thy choice, 
Thy choice of his good-fortune boast ; 
I'll neither grieve nor yet rejoice 
To see him gain what I have lost: 
The height of my disdain shall be 
To laugh at him, to blush for thee; 
To love thee still, but go no more 
A-begging to a beggar’s door. 

S1r Ricuarp Ayton (1570-1638). 
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THE DIVISIONS. 
MIDLAND DIVISION. 


The third meeting of the session was held in Birmingham, on Wed- 
nesday, December 18th, 1929. Sixty members were present. 

This occasion was marked by the visit to the Division, of the Presi- 
dent of the Association (Mr. R. Cooper), and the Hon. Secretary (Mr. 
Gurner P. Jones, B.A.). 

The afternoon meeting was held at the Birmingham University 
Library. A series of papers on “Methods of Book Illustration,” ar- 
ranged by Mr. Herbert Woodbine, were read. 

Mr. Woodbine opened with a general survey of the history and evo- 
lution of book illustration, and was followed by papers on woodcuts, 
wood engraving and colour wood engraving, by Miss Winifred Hughes, 
etching, aquatint and mezzotint, by Miss Elsie Bradshaw; Lithography, 
chromolithography and offset lithography, by Miss Constance Dallison ; 
Photo line process, half-tone and colour half-tone, by Miss Barbara Hill, 
— Photogravure, colour photogravure and rotagravure, by Miss Madge 

egg. 

An extensive exhibition of books showing illustrations produced by 
the processes described in the papers, had been arranged by Mr. Wood- 
bine. The books were loaned from the Birmingham Reference Library. 

Our appreciation of the kindness of the University Authorities, and 
more particularly, Dr. Bonser, for providing a room for the meeting, the 
City Librarian, H. M. Cashmore, Esq., for permitting the exhibition to 
be arranged, and the readers of the papers, especially Mr. Woodbine, 
was adequately expressed before we adjourned for tea. 

We met for the evening meeting at the Birmingham Reference 
sneer. The indefatigable Secretary of the Association (Mr, Gurner 

P. Jones) gave the members an interesting and entertaining history of 
the Association, from its inauguration. The President (Mr. R. Cooper) 
directed our attention to the future possibilities of the Association. After 
a brief but somewhat lively discussion the meeting was concluded, rather 
abruptly, owing to the President and Hon. Secretary having to leave 
for London. 

They were safely escorted to the train. M. J. R. 

NORTH-EAST DIVISION. 


The next meeting of the Division will be held in the Central Public 
Library, New Bridge Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on Wednesday, Feb- 
tuary 5th, 1930, at 6.30 p.m. 

PROGRAMME. 
Paper: “ Mrs. Gaskell comes North.” By Mr. C. J. Zanetti, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
“ Mixed Grill,” a series of short original contributions. 


NORTH-WESTERN DIVISION. 


The Annual Meeting of the Division was held in Liverpool, on 
Wednesday, November 20th. By kind permission of the Libraries, 
Museums and Arts Committee (Ald. H. A. Cole, J.P., Chairman), the 
afternoon was devoted to a view of the 57th Annual Autumn Exhibition 
at the Walker Art Gallery. Many of our members will be extremely 
sorry to hear that this is probably the last of the Annual Autumn Ex- 
hibitions. This we believe is due to lack of support—we find it difficult 
indeed to understand how Liverpool can fail to appreciate such a feast. 
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Tea was very kindly provided by the Liverpool Branch, at Messrs. 
Cooper’s Cafe, Church Street. 

The Annual Meeting was held in the Hornby Library (by kind per- 
mission of Mr. G. H. Parry, Chief Librarian), our old friend, Mr. 
Wickens, extending a very cordial welcome. 

The Annual Report was adopted, and the following officers 
appointed :— 

President: Miss E. ee (Liverpool). 

Hon. Treasurer: Mr. H. Hamer (Bolton). 

Hon. Sec.: Mr. R. Howarth (Warrington). 

Council: Botton Diviston.—Misses McLardy, Wigley and Pashley; 
Messrs. Axon, Fostall, Fry, Hindle, Horrocks, and Nicholls. 

Liverpoo,.—Misses Roberts, Rothwell and Stubbs; Messrs. Carr, 
Galt, Hope, Phillips, Law, Stratton. 

The new President (Miss E. Stubbs, Liverpool), then took the chair 
and delivered her Presidential Address, “ Reflections on Work with 
Children.” Miss Stubbs first dealt with the history of library work with 
children, and found that in spite of early pioneers, the juvenile library 
was, for the most part, in a stagnant condition until the end of the war. 
Then came the cry for specialisation, and work with children developed 
rapidly. But even so, many of the existing children’s libraries were far 
from the desired ideal. Work with children called for much patience, 
understanding, optimism, and boundless enthusiasm. If it reached a 
reasonable proportion of the children, increased the desire to read better 
literature, encouraged children to seek for higher and better things, and 
made the right kind of reader for the adult library, then one’s work with 
children was amply repaid. 

Miss Stubbs then dealt with methods and applications, contrasting 
the work with children in this country and America. Children’s rooms 
must be made attractive. Plants, flowers and pictures, though of great 
service in introducing a bright note are not to be the end of all en- 
deavour. The introduction of items of topical interest with simple ex- 
planations, small exhibitions suitably arranged, but in particular, in- 
formal talks, and unobtrusive advice at the right moment, all help to 
quicken and stimulate the child’s interest in the juvenile library. The 
selection of suitable stock was extremely important, and the speaker 
examined closely principles and methods. 

An ideal in one’s work is essential, otherwise improvement would 
never be effected. Had the older generation of librarians not been filled 
with the spirit of progressive discontent, we to-day would still find our- 
selves in the era of the library indicator. 

One frequently heard that a librarian’s work was not estimated at 
its full value by members of the general public. This being the case, 
was it not a logical suggestion that to advance the prestige of the Public 
Library by the education of the masses to a true and proper appreciation 
of its activities, propaganda work to this end should fittingly be com- 
menced in the Juvenile Library. 

ANNUAL REPORT. 

The Council beg to submit the following report for year 1928-29. 

MEMBERSHIP.—The present membership is 153, against 116 last year, 
an increase of 3 

MEETINGS. —The following meetings were held :— 

October 24th. —Visit to John Rylands Library, and Annual Meet- 
ing in the Christie Library, University of Manchester. 
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January 23rd.—Joint meeting with the Library Association, North- 
Western Branch, at Bolton. 

May 15th.—Visit to R.M.S. “ Regina,” and meeting in Hugh Fred- 
erick Hornby Library, Liverpool. 

FinanceE.—Bolton and District: Balance, £2 4s. 03d. 

Liverpool District: Balance, £4 13s. Od. 
LIVERPOOL DISTRICT ACTIVITIES 

EpucaTIonaL ACTIVITIES.—Educational classes have been continued 
during the year in four sections, viz., Literary History, conducted by Mr. 
Wilson; Classification, conducted by Mr. Lynn; Cataloguing, conducted 
by Mr. Phillips; and Library Routine, conducted by Mr. Cochran. The 
demand these classes make on the leisure of the conductors is consider- 
able, and the Committee on behalf of the Division, desires to express its 
gratitude for the services rendered in the promotion of a most important 
branch of the work. 

During the year 30 members of the Branch were successful can- 
didates in the Library Association examinations. 

MeEeEtInNcGs.—On November 27th, a Branch meeting was held at the 
Everton Branch Library. The programme consisted of a series of brief 
papers contributed pseudonymously by members of the Association. Mr. 
Lynn kindly awarded a prize of half-a-guinea to the writer of the most 
highly appreciated paper, this being won by Miss Weaver, Liverpool. : 

SrupEents’ Liprary.—From every standjoint this has been one of our 
most successful years. The Association Library has been used more than 
ever before, and it is to the credit of the tutors in the various sections 
that the students are beginning to look to us for help in obtaining the 
necessary text-books. In fact. two or three times this year we have 
purchased extra copies of certain text-books to cope with the demand. 
As we now have quite a reasonable amount in the library fund, it is our 
intention, in the coming year, to do two things at least. Firstly, to 
strengthen the Library with text-books, in all sections. In this respect 
might be mentioned the fact that donations will be gratefully received 
(both in money and kind). The second object is to circularise all the 
leading libraries of this country with a view to obtaining book catalogues, 
hand-lists, etc. These last are invaluable to students for giving prac- 
tical examples of the various phases of library work. 

The thanks of the Council are accorded to Mr. Carr, the Librarian, 
whose initiative and interest are so clearly demonstrated in this report. 

Socia, Activities.—Annual Social and Whist Drive, January, 1929, 
Attendance 70. Theatre Parties: October, Empire Theatre “ Funny 
Face”; January, Empire Theatre Pantomime, “ Cinderella.” 

The Council desires to tender their thanks to Miss A. M. Roberts 
for her work as Hon. Secretary of the Social Sub-Committee. 

RETIREMENT OF CHAIRMAN (Mr. Lynn).—The Committee cannot con- 
clude this report without expressing deep regret that the Chairman (Mr. 
R. W. Lynn) had to sever his official connection with the A.A.L., owing 
to his recent appointment as Chief Librarian of Bootle. The Committee 
place on record their deep sense of gratitude for the earnest and con- 
sistent work which Mr. Lynn has accomplished, and wish him Godspeed 
and all success in the future. 

The Council, on behalf of the Division would like to express once 
more, very sincere thanks to the civic authorities, librarians, speakers 
and friends, who contribute. largely to the success of our meetings. 

_ The most important development of the year was the amalgama- 
tion of the Library Association and the A.A.L. The matter was very 
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seriously considered by your Council, and the Division took a lead by 
holding a joint meeting with the Library Association North-West Branch 
at Bolton. This was the first joint meeting for very many years, and 
more than usual interest was attached to it because it was called prin- 
cipally to discuss the question of amalgamation. Mr. E. A. Savage, Hon. 
Sec. of the L.A., and Mr. Guy W. Keeling, General Sec. of the L.A., were 
present. As far as your Council could judge the Division was solid for 
amalgamation. This is not the place to, recapitulate arguments or dis- 
cuss possibilities, but your Council is convinced that the Association has 
taken a wise step in supporting the movement for professional unity. 
Signed on behalf of the Council, 
DORA McLARDY, President. 
REGINALD HOWARTH, Hon. Secretary. 


NEW MEMBERS. 


Associates —Miss A. F. Wheeler (Battersea); Cecil Henry Hayman 
(Camberwell); Douglas J. Johnson, James F. Smith (Croydon); Miss M. 
M. Halliwell, Miss G. Shaddock (Hendon); Marjorie I. Harraway (Read- 
ing); L. F. Dawson (St. Pancras); Ruby Boreham, Freda Bolter, Elsie 
B. M. Maskell (Southend); Miss D. E. Peet (Tottenham); Muriel Pitts 
(Willesden). 

Members.—Margaret E. French, William G. Fairchild, Leonard 
Liggins (Barking); Winifred L. Miles, James Edward Thomas, Edith 
Celia Watkins (Cardiff); Laurence D’Arcy (Dublin); Christina Ferguson 
(Fife County); Ethel Ida Hall, Edith Mary Brown, Ruth H. I. Wain- 
wright (Hackney); Doris Wallis (Hammersmith); D. E. Coult (Hendon); 
Peggy Horne (Islington); Frederick Bennett (St. Pancras); Dorothea 
Rolph, Gladys Milner, Miss I. M. Huntchin, Miss M. Moss, Doris M. 
Davis (Southend); L. J. Kerridge, G. A. Jarrold (Tottenham); Leslie 
Morton (University College); John W. Johnston (Walthamstow); M. 
Teper (Willesden); Alison Joan McCrae, B.A. (Witwatersrand Univer- 
sity, S.A.); Miss B. L. Lee (Croydon); H. G. Twaits (Lambeth); Miss 
Ida du Plessis (Witwatersrand University, S.A.). 


‘ EASTERN COUNTIES DIVISION.—Kathleen M. Sarkey (Lowes- 
toft). 
MIDLAND DIVISION.—George R. Woodward (Birmingham Uni- 


rsity). 

NORTH-EASTERN DIVISION.—Associates—Miss R. M. Farrell, 
Miss E. Ord, Miss M. O. Thomson, Miss A. Trotter (South Shields) ; 
Miss C. M. Chapman (Sunderland). 

Members.—Douglas Glen (Gateshead); Miss V. McGill, Miss D. 
Thompson (Newcastle); Miss M. Agar, Miss W. C. Donkin, Miss M. E. 
Perkins, Miss E. A. Richardson, Miss P. M. Taylor (Armstrong College) ; 
Miss E. Daniels (Darlington); Miss M. D. Ross (N.E. Coast Institution 
of Engineers and Shipbuilders); Miss M. B. G. Beavis, Miss F. L. Mil- 
pee Miss K. J. Roxburgh (Literary and Philosophical Society New- 
castle). 

_ NORTH-WESTERN DIVISION.—Associates—L. L. Ardern, Miss 
F. H. Barratt, K. J. Lace, L. K. Riley, Miss G. Worsley (Manchester) ; 
Miss Blower (Bootle); Mr. Cook, Miss L. Fernie, Miss E. M. Gent, W. 
Haugh, A. R. Hardman, G. McBride, J. J. Newman, J. J. Nolan, Miss R. 
M. Ponsford, Miss R. M. Turner (Liverpool); Miss S$. Jackson, Miss A. 
Snape, Miss D. Woolley (Southport); E. Lowe, M. Mason (Warrington); 


Miss E. Shaw (Nelson); Miss J. Thompson (Burnley); Miss J. M. Wardle 
(Stretford). 
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Members.—O. E. Bayley, H. Bethel, C. W. Black, Miss F. Broome, 
J. Hammond, Miss E. M. Holroyd, Miss C. A. Lingard, Harry Marsland, 
Miss A. Mellor, Miss H. McGill, Miss E. Molloy, Miss M. am Miss 
H. Ridler, Miss F. Scott, W. Tipping, Miss M. Vernon, Miss I. K. Wat- 
kinson, Miss E. Wragg (Manchester); Miss H. Corley Miss T. Gleave, 
Miss R. Weaver (Liverpool); Miss V. Pollard (Southport); Miss W. 
Mawdsley, Miss A. Canlin (Great Crosby); Miss E. Shepherd (Liverpool) 

SOUTH-EASTERN DIVISION.—Associates.—R. Moore, F. G. Preb- 

ble (Eastbourne). 

Member—Miss D. Lloyd (Worthing). 
. — WESTERN DIVISION.—Associate.— Miss V. Smith 
(Poole 

Members.—Joan Rice, Elsie Cluett E. Simpson (Portsmouth). 

YORKSHIRE DIVISION.—Associates—Miss K. Berry, Miss G. 
Lawton, F. Hirst (Huddersfield); Miss M. B. Pickering, Miss F. L. 
Bonell, S. Thompson, D. J. McConomy, Miss D. Clark, S. Renton (Leeds) 
Miss H. H. Gibson, Miss J. Habeshaw, Miss L. Hardcastle, Miss P. M. 
Jagger, Miss C. Large, Miss M. Macdonal, G. L. Parish, Miss D. Young 
(Sheffield). 

geo M. Sanders (Leeds); Miss C. M. Roberts Boies): 

E. Johnson (County Library, Beverley); Miss W. Brandreth, N. 

oe Fg Miss M. P. Burden, H. Cohen, A. Edwards, C. Edwards, § 
Hampson, Miss E. Haywood, Miss G. M. Hunt, H. P. Lister, R. Newsom, 
J. E. Shirt, E. Simpson, H. Sykes, C. W. Taylor, H. A. Valentine, Miss M. 
Walton, Miss M. Watt-Smith, Miss K. M. Whittington (Sheffield). 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor, THe Lrrary ASSISTANT. 

Sir,—One is always glad to read criticism of the right sort, for good 
criticism. leads to better work. The kindest construction is placed on 
your reviewer’ s remarks about the cover of the Sheffield Bulletin, “Books 
and Readers,” but one fails to see the justice of the criticism re the an- 
notations being “too big for their breeches.” His choice of example is 
particularly unfortunate for his case. It shows either that he does not 
understand the phrase he uses or that he has not read the book in 
question. 

The note on Richards’ “ Practical Criticism” was written after much 
thought, and its only demerit from the point of view of ordinary library 
annotation practice is that it is entirely original. The assistant who 
coined it happened to submit it for confirmation to one who actually 
took part in Mr. Richards’ experiments, and although the fact was un- 
known to the cataloguer at the time he was Pleased to be assured that 
the note “ hit off” correctly the point of view of the book. Perhaps 
the reviewer's objection is not that the note is “ too big for its breeches,” 
but that it has so rare a flavour as a library annotation. 

Would it be unkind to suggest a stricter observance of word values, as 
this is not the only instance of lax usage in his review? Some readers 
will understand what he is trying to say by the phrase “ percipience in 
book selection,” but there are easier and much commoner words which 
would have expressed his meaning clearly and unmistakably. A good 
phrase to bear in mind when writing or speaking is that witty if caustic 
remark of Thomas Hobbes’, “ Words are wise men’s counters, etc. . .”; 
the pungency of the quotation is in its tail, which can be looked up in 
any good dictionary of quotations—Yours faithfully, 

CransHaw, Deputy Chief Librarian. 
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The Editor, THe Lrprary AssISsTANt, 

Dear Sir,—The annotation in the Sheffield catalogue, to which I took 
enna reads thus: 

Does higher education develop the critical faculty in literature 
or chiefly respect for authority? Is much of our everyday criticism 
pure idolatry, and should culture rather be spelled cult-ure?” 

It will be recalled that I said that this annotation “fails to be de- 
scriptive.” I repeat my statement now; it fails to be descriptive. The 
original and distinguishing feature of Richards’ book is its series of 

“protocols” which the author obtained from his students, and which he 
tabulates and analyses with great fulness. So far as I know, such an 
experiment has never before been made the basis of a book. Almost 
every reviewer of Practical Criticism concentrated upon the protocols; 
very naturally, since the entire thesis of the book centres around them. 
Yet Sheffield omit all reference to them, and attempt to fob us off with 
rhetorical questions. If the pitiful pun is part of that “ originality” 
upon which Sheffield plumes itself, Sheffield is welcome to it. I suggest 
that an annotation of this kind would be a good deal more informative : 

The author, a Cambridge lecturer, asked his students to criticise 
frankly certain poems whose authorship was concealed; he here 
summarises and discusses their opinions. The book throws fresh 
light upon the reading and appreciation of literature. 

It is rather longer than Sheffield’s, and not at all “ original,” but at 
least it says something definite and to the point. 

We are informed that the annotation in the Sheffield catalogue was 
produced only after much thought. If this is so, it is idle to speculate 
on the ——— amount of mental stress which must have gone to the 
note on J. M. Murry’s God (to mention no others), for this is even 
worse. 

Mr. Cranshaw then proceeds to charge me with lax writing; but “his 
choice of example is particularly unfortunate.” I used the word “ per- 
cipience” because it expressed my meaning compactly and clearly. It 
is not my fault if Mr. Cranshaw is unacquainted with the word, or if he 
finds it too bizarre for his taste. If it is his habit to dub every writer 
who uses words of more than one syllable a fool, even Edgar Wallace 
must try his patience at times. With his final piece of advice, and its 
implicit rudeness I cannot deal, except so far as to say that I have per- 
sonally found more value in reading the works of our great writers than 
in disinterring their wisdom from those dreary mausoleums, “standard 
hooks of quotations.” Wide reading certainly increases one’s vocabulary, 
but I have yet to learn that this is regarded as a disability by educated 
men and women 

The note on Richards’ Practical Criticism fails to be descriptive. 

Yours, etc., Your REVIEWER. 


SHORT NOTICES 
Reports, Bulletins, Magazines, &c. 
Dorset County Council. Classified Catalogue of Non-Fiction 
Books. 1929. Boards, 8vo. 

The sections of this catalogue have been reviewed in these pages, as 
they appeared, and it is now possible to congratulate the County Librar- 
ian of Dorset on the successful termination of his labours. An author 
index has been added to make the lists complete and easy to use. The 
collection of books is, on the whole, adequate and pleasing. The cata- 
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loguers deserve great praise for work which must have taxed the limited 
staff of a County Library to the utmost. 
Coventry Bookshelf. Jan.—Feb., 1930. 

An excellent bulletin, distinguished by its good cataloguing. Records 
details about forthcoming Wireless Discussion Groups. 

Open Access: the Official Organ of the Midland Division of 
the A.A.L. Section. December Quarter. Price 4d. 

Once more congratulations are due to the Editor and his willing 
helpers. We are glad to learn that the Magazine is an unqualified suc- 
cess. This number contains informative articles on Ordnance Survey 
and other maps, by Eric O. Reed, late of Coventry, and now of Dagen- 
ham; the Library from a Borrower’s point of view, by Miss L. Hood, of 
Coventry; and How to Begin Latin, etc. 


APPOINTMENTS. 
Davies, WM. LLEWELLYN, M.A., F.L.A., Assistant Librarian, National 


Library of Wales, to be Librarian, in succession to Sir John Ballinger, 
retired. 


*Miss M. C. Watson, Junior Assistant, Brighton Public Libraries to be 
Senior Assistant. Four Certificates of the Library Association. 


*Those marked with an asterisk are members of the A.A.L. 
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